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Uri-GUAGE IN EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE 



ERIC (educational Resources Infonsation Center) is a nationwide net- 
work of infonaation centers, each responsible for a given educational 
level or field of study. ERIC is supported by the National Institute 
of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Itelfare. 
Tne basic objective of f.RlC i^ to siake current dovelopsents in educa- 
tional research, instruction, and personnel preparation ssre readily 
accessible to educators and sesbers of related professions* 

ERIC/CLL . Ihe ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics (ERIC/ 
CIL), one o£ the specialized clearinghouses in the ERIC system, is 
opera*- ' by the Center for Applied Linguistics* ERIC/CLL is specifi- 
cally r^ponsx^ie for the collection and dissemination of infoi^ation 
in the general area of research and application in languages, linguis- 
tdcs, and language teaching and learning. 

LAriGUAGE m EDUCATION: THEORY AND PRACTICE ^ In addition to processing 
information, ERIC/CLL Is also involved in information synthesis and 
analysis. Hie Clearinghouse co^issions recogni::ed authorities in 
languages and linguistics to write analyses of the current issues in 
their areas of specialty, Tne resultant documents, intended for use 
by educators and researchers, arc published under the title Language 
in Education: Theory and Practice.* The series includes practical 
guides for classroom teachers, extensiv^e state-ol-the-art papers, and 
selected bibliographies. 

Tlie isaterial in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
mth the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such pi^jects under 
Gdv^emment sponsorship are encoumged to express freely their judg- 
nent in professional and technical isatters. Prior to publication, 
the mEnuscript was submitted to the Linguistic Society of Aiserlca for 
critical review and detei^ination of professional co^etence. Hiis 
publication has set such standards* Points of view or opinions, how- 
ever, do not necessarily represent the official view or opinions of 
either LSA or NIE. 

Hiis publication may be purchased directly froa the Center for Applied 
Linguistics. It also will be announced in the ERIC isonthi/ abstract 
journal Resources j.n Education {RXE} and will be available from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service, Coisputer Microfilm International 
Corp., P,0. Box 19C, Arlington, VA 22210. See BIB for ordering Infor- 
mation and ED number. 

For fijrther Information on the ERIC system, ERIC/CLL, and Cmter/ 
Clearinghouse publications, write to ERIC Clearinghouse on Langu3i.es 
and Linguistics, Center for Applied Linguistics, 1611 N. Kent St., 
Arlington, VA 22209. 



*From 1974 thraugh 1377 , all Clearinghouse publications appeazmd am 
the CAL* ERIC/CLL Series on Languages and Linguistics* Alti&ugh more 
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^RIC/CT»h Information analysis products will be included in tfm i^n- 
^ su^ge in ^ucmtion series. 
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CODE SlVrrCMING AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 



iwrnoDiKTmn 



€k?di^ Switching; Definitions and Examples 



Code B^itching can be defined as the alternating yse o£ tMo languages 
on the ifort, phrase, clause^ or sentence level. Such altesiation 
^ 1 differs feom linguistic interference and integration in that in 
■ code SMitching, there is ordinarily a clean break between phonemic 

^ - syst^s. xn essence, code switching involves intfoducing^Jji to j he 

contoxt of one lanpiage stretches of speech that exhibit the other 
_ jaiiguage's phonological and »rphologicai features. In ^_.her kbrds, 
jfefhf .1 bilingual speakers of English and Spanish are speaking. Spanish 
__ and intx^idsce a word, phrase^ clause^ or sentence that is recogni^- 
ably Injlisli [in both pronunciation and forsj^ they are said to 
1" have code»sifitche4 into English, The sase bilinguals may cede- 
Si?itch into Spanish by introducing Spanish words, clauses, etc. 
into their English speech. Ihe following exanples will clarify the 
WK^: above definition* - 



1. No, yo si brincaba en el trampoline when I a senior* 
CNo^ I did jusp on the tra^s^line when I was a senior r) 

2, La consulta era eight dollars. 

[The office visit was eight dollars,) 

3* Tenia un vestido que era wso de lace. 

(I had a dress that looked as if it was made of lace,) 

4, Well, I keep starting souc, Coiso por un ses todos los dias 
escribo y ya dejo. Last week empec^ otra vez. 

(^ell, I keep starting Jose. For about a wnth I write 
every day and then I stop. Last week I started again,) 





Switching Patterns Thaj^toag^iflf^spcasfr to -ISueraat- ^ct>^s 



- Selat^-td the =;»ei3l ^le of speakers 



Situation, s>pic, scttinf , etc- , linicd the 
other lanpia^e : _ 



5 i^3ti^a^^^?l«s^^^^- 
^mte xSaLsvi£^es - ■ - _ _ 

=l^_tations_ jtnd -par^pli^ises. ^ ^catextual. »Iat€d to Im^iage osed the 



l^tlser ases Ss^lish to. «itfc daughters Insz sidta«s to 
i^anifh to T«p^isaaM ^ii. _ - ".- : :- f. 

Sti^ents «Kit^ to Esf lis . to dis^iisi fetalis satli. _ . 



Ese bato^ 6raiOj Si^le iHies. ti^ed is l&iglish c«iyer«tS^s, 
ref ardlcss of ^tuml Spanish Suei^i . . . ^i- -. ^-^i liil; 

¥ lo I laego^ ^ dijo el JdhBSOU *pe I hayg tg^t^y^ 



S wi t ch i^ggPattira^lha^Oc^ri^g l^es^mse Xo InternsI- Facto 



MjB^^toe^^= ^ > - _j - 
=^eforsilEtions __ 



j^jpi^ictatjl0^ do sot rolste to t^ic, situs- 
iiCHii .setting, or language dc^jjsanc^, o^cur 
oaly on i^rf level 

Solated to language diminanc^, ^^ly, and 
sgentanefflis -versus auu^ti^ speei^_ 

_&ie to preceding or following itess 
Include liii^iit^c mitiner - d au^^tic speech 



¥ery ec^^ ?eo^, such ^ days oE_ the v^lt or _^l^^ju ^ _^ 
fiuii^tiim like English syi^isSi i3l--jiri*_y^--XelIm#,-5tii* 
Fui^s 41 ^arty- ayer_ y esturo = tan -^u^¥o^la.=^|efta^^^^_^£^_ 

incline the "tip of the t^mguci'* phei^enfflij lt^^si^^. _ _ _ 
^^^tarlly io^otten^^ Ll^^Lj^ _ 1 J ; ^^^^^^ - - - 

To lo yL, ys^ ISH^, 1 di^'t speak toThig« , Jsiii^ 1^ ._ 
triff er^ 1^ the prefdimilaiion^i: _ i- _ ^- _ ^.^^v! i- i 



Tou lJiog, glad to^jgeet yeoj thanks for calling, ia> te 

_^lostes,_iu€Liiayzd^i5ie% ^ i^gtCjrL:^_ _L: 



iPlscftirso\safketfS 



^Jt, andy of ^irse, etc^ 



dotations and paraphi^ses ta: -contextual, not rciatsi to langyago used 
^r~_p - _ " \ by ooginal speaker 



^.tylistla ^wijches 
^efiu enMal , s^tohes 



Cfljvifflis stylistic devices us^ for ^hasis or 
contrast 

Involve using the I#st lan^age ascd hj the 
precelinf speaker 



£ste^,este. iyo si c^aeffm ir^ _ - t ; ._ - _ 

He insisted ipe.no ge ^ asyifay^ CN^ii^ 

was originally isdc ^n Bngl'ls^*^ . - ^ 

Ife t^i todi is ca^term, the jdtoTo.cofft?e_po^. .. 



Certain speakers will always folloi* the langi^ge swltehes 
of other speakers^ others Jfill nqti " "/^ 




5, Me tosfi tjda la cafotera, the whole coffee pot. 

(X drank the t^holo coffee pot, the %fhoi€ coffee pot:.) 



6. And he uas laughing 'cause he saw me cosing in. Se estaba 
riendo de si* 

(And he was laughing 'cause he saw me coming in, '-q Mas 
laughing at se,)^ 

Mhile a nu^er of researchers have established varying classifica* 
xions for types o£ code switching, the pn^eess can be characterized 
by the folloiflng features; (1) e^ch switch into Spanish or English 
consists of unchangmd Spanish ox English m^ram, and (2) these ^ords 
are pi^nounced by the speaker as m native speaker of that language 
would pros^dnae thsm. It is i^ortant not to confuse code switch- 
ing Mith the pitscess of borrowing, illustrated in the follOMing 
scasplei 

7* Los Huchachos estSn puchando la troca, 
(TOe boys are pushing xho truck. ^ 

In this case puchando ifxom the English verb push) has lOt only 
been given Spsnish pronunciatio.. but has also been transformed into 
a Spanish present participle. In the same way, troca is no longer 
identical with English truck but has been assimilated into the 
Spanish linguistic system. This is not the case in code switching, 
where all items are used exactly as they are found in the original 
language^ 

ado Switching and the ClassTOom Teacher: Some 
Possible P^blems and Misinterpretations 

An understanding of code .witching is esf^ially iaportant for those 
classroom teachers whose students include Spanish/English bilinguals* 
Mhile a g£eat deal has already been said concerning the importance 
of acceptance of the child's hose language by the teacher, such 
discussions have generally involved the different varieties or dia- 
lec*-^ of both English and' Spanish that children bring with them to 
the classroom. Very little has been said about the characteristics 
of bilingual speakers idio habitually alternate between two languages 
in their comminities. ^reover, bilinguallss itself Is very pjorly 
understood by i^st educators, and, for that reason, much of the 
literature available to the classroom teacher misrepreseiits JLangua^^ 
processes that are isrmai for bilingual speakers of every linguijtic 
co^mity* A t>Tpical instance is the labeling of the alternating 
use of English and Spanish In this coimtry as "Spanglish,** "Mex-Tex/ 
or "Pocho," and the co^jn belief, held by many teachers, that 
children who code^switch really speak noithe r English nor Spanish. 



Clearly, such sisunderstandings are serious. It is reprehensible 
for professionals to label children alingual simply because they do 
3iot have a clear understanding of exactly what such language alter- 
nation involves. It is particularly unfortunate to find that edu- 
cators involved in bilingual programs ha-*e little knowledge of i#hat_ 
such language alteoiat ion can reveal about (1) the language strengths 
of their studmts, (2) the real use of the two languages in the 
coismnity, and (3) their own use of two languages within the bilin- 
gual -ci assroos . 



The pu^se of this paper Is to provide classroom teachers with Iiack* 
ground inforsation about code switching and its role and function 
witfiiii a bilingual cois^inity, Tlie Many facets of code switching as 
weU as its varying characteristics will be described i^T^se detail, 
as thhs^ phendsena have been found to occur between s.irsral differ* 
eat pairs of languages. Also included will be a brief discus*, on of 
code switching in the classroom and the importance of the teacher *s 
attitude toward thi^ 1 insist ic process. 



TOWARD m UMDERSTANDIKO OF CODE SlfllXIHIKG MlHilfl THE 
FPj^^m)RK OF A BILINGOAL COWdMITY 



Bilingual ism: A Brief Overview of general Processes 

sningusllsm ls" a widespread natural phenomenon. It has c^me 
about in different places for different reasons. Mevertheless , all 
natural bilingual situations have in co^§on the fact that bilingual- 
ism will occia" at tliose tiMS when the speakers* first language 
iSll not lieet all their corounicative needs * As Einar Haugen has 
put it^ . "necessity is the pother of blllngualiss" (Haugen 1953) . 
For example, a particular coiisunity may wish to trade with another 
cossainity that speaks a different language. Under these circm* 
stances j_ a number of citizens of both cos^nities my become bllin* 
gual enough to carry on sucfc trade. Or, a particular geographical 
area mM |3e conquered by a gn>up of people who speak another Ian- 
guage* lb this case^ if the language of the conquerors is estab- 
lished as '^the language of education, coserce, and so forth, tbe 
newly centered community (to the degree that it participates in 
these actwltles) must become bilingual. Or, a gtoup of persons 
say leave their co^unity and become mesber^ of another coi^nlty 
that has a different language. Again ^ to the extent that these 
persons want ^.o participate in the life of he new com^nity^ they 
will become bilingual. 

Hie word bllin^al, as used by linguists ^ is a general t^tm that 
Includes varying degrees of proficiency in two languages. Bilin- 
gual, fros this perspective, does not scan that speakers are per- 
fectly balanced in their use or strengths in both their languages. 



l?ut rather ^at they can function, to whatever degree, in more than 
one. language. Bilingual individuals, then, max .^ave com4K>n only 
the fact ^^hat they are not monolingual. 

It is also important to distinguish between the '*acadeiiiic" bilingual 
and tjfe "natural" bilingual. The former becomes bilingual by 
choice, generally acquires such additional language skills in an 
acpflesie context, and my or may not actually be a inesbcr of a 
bilingual. cpi33unity- Such persons normally interact with monoiin- 

j^ial speakers of each of their two languages. The natural bilingual, 
on the other hand, is the product of a specific linguistic comunity 
that tises one of its languages for certain functions and the other 
for other functions or situations. In Spain, for example, Catalan - 
shaking coi^amities generally retain Catalan for intexactron within 
the family ox idth feiends and employ Spanish as the "national" 
language of the country. Until King Juan Carles *s recent decree, 
all schooling in this area had been in Spanish. As a result, 
present-day Catallb speakers have become bilingual of nece sity. 
Ihey are natural bilin^als, products of an environment that requires 
that certain, proficiencies be retained In one language and acquired 
in .the other. Unlike academic bilinguals, however, natural bilin- 
gual s Interact primarily with other bilingual speakers within their 

- osn comsamity^ Hoifever, they are also able (to a greater or lesser 
degree, depending upon the specialised use of each of their Ian- 

^gua^es} to interact with monolingual speakers in each of their Ian- 

The language strengths and weaknesses of bilingual indivJ'^uais 
cannot really be understood without a knowledge of the r ^r in _ 
i^ich these two languages are used in their linguistic cvtesunity. 
Indeed, everyone uses lanp^age according to certain sociolanguistic 
rules. - Mhlle no one, except linguists, may be aware of such rules, 
they essentially determine who says what to whom and when. Part of 
belonging to a speech cosmunity involves knowing what to say, when 
to say It, how forsal, feiendly, or intimate to be, and under which 
cixci^stances to speak or to remain silent. 

Bilingual Individuals also know from early childhood the appropri- 
ate conditions under which to speak each of their two languages. 
Some comunities have a rigid separation of functions for their 
two languages: for example, language A is used at home and with 
faaily, and language B is used for school and work. Other communi- 
ties show different patterns: for example, language A Is used with 
certain members of the family and intimate friends and language B 
with bilinguals with whom there is less Intimacy, In the United 
States, most Immigrant bilingual communities slowly increase us_e_ 
of their English for all activities and functions so that by the 
fourth generation, the comunity has gone from predominantly billn* 
gual to predominantly monolingual speakers. 

The use of the .two languages in a comunity will be reflecteu In 



C."- - the «lative proficiency of its bilingual members in each of the 
^^^i X^^E^^^^' example, if all church activities are carried ^ut 

E^J ^^^^^^y^^y. in language A, bilinguals will be able to discuss 
r_ reH^ious :tOi>ics with greater ease in language A than in language 
BiJinguals who have pursued an education exclusively in one of 
and who have reserved the other language for non- 
intellectual > informal use will reflect this fact in the relative 
ease ^rith which they can enter into academic discussions in one 
l^Qguase versus the other. 



^^^^_Bilihgal coj2isnun will also differ in regard to their attitude 
C^TT -I^W^fd^billngualisa ,~ their loyalty to their first language^ and 

Ttliely_ desire to xesist any influence from the second or **outside" 
rT^iSguage" coiiiisunities^ speakers are encouraged to/speak 

EI-^ - -Ojfly one oCthgj^-^anguages and to resist all borrowings f roa the __ 
^l^^^ othet language. In tmst cois3unitles, however, tbe unique laws or 
P^^^^Sp^^^ speech economy prevail, and bilingual speakers permit 
t1io_ use of either or both their languagt^s to consminlcate with each 
^gi^ otheiLi 

ii^es (1972)^ who developed the concept of speech economy, defines^ 
_ it as a highly structured system of communicative acts and events 
that Is characteristic of a gTOup, Such a system is influenced by 
^L../ cultural values, beliefs, institutions, and linguistic-.^codes. The 
__ boundaries and rules for coEsiunlcatlon include such aspects as the 
^= - use of different linguistic codes for different functions. ¥Tom 
E^I^l]J ^^Qt kJo£_FMh^lan _C19643_,_it is cjc3_r_that stable^ intrajroiip,^- __t 
_ _ bllinfflallsm in any community is characterised by the fact that its 
^^^Q^^ both languages for comisunicating i*ith ea^h other^ 

with each language serving unique cosssunlcative ends. Each Ian- 

^ guage^ as we have stated previously, is not used for every type of 

^_ . . exchange possible in the coiss^nity. Such use would make one or the 

other of the languages superfluous. Compartmentalization of the 
^! functions^ rather than duplication, is the rule. Members of such 
. sjseech cbsssunities do not feel that each of their languages is 

tiixeatened by the presence of tae other; rather, they are generally 
quite comfortable using one language or the other, or unique varle- 
_ tl^s of both J in the manner accepted t^ithin tht^ir p^yf iniii^y_3y^tA^^ 
E V _ of coEsnunlcatlon . 



_ Another c *rcept closely related to the study of bilingualism is 
language uuitact. Two languages are said to be in contact when 
^ they are ^3 ed alternately by the same speakers. Recent research on 
_ _billngualis*a has demonstrated that language usage norms within com- 
" munitles in which languages are in contact are often significantly 
different from diose prevailing in monolingual societies* As the 
ej^ects or results of language contact are studied around the 
world, it bt^coises evident that when two languages are spoken by u 
group of bilinguals, certain changes develop in each of the ^wo 
WiZZ languages . 
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One of the comon effects of such language contact is the phenomenon 
^oifii as interference. 2 Interference is a mmenta^^ transfer from 
one language to another of elsiients frosi one of the languages spoken 
by bilingual. There may be interference in the case Spanish/ 
English bilinguals from their English into their Spanish or con- 
versely fxom their Spanish into their English, regardless of which 
language is dominant. 

Integration is another phenomenon commonly found in bilingual com- 
Eimities. As o'pposed to interference, integration involves the 
regular use of items f itjm one language in the other. Such regular 
fcerrowing takes place in all bilingual conmmities for a number of 
reasons. HorMegian immigrants to the United States, for esa^le, 
did hot have the exact equiv^alents in Norwegian for certain farming 
tex^ that they needed to use and so borrowed them from English. 
In. mother form of integration, words in the first language are 
Qxtefid^ to -take on a completely new meaning, simpJy because they 
spiBid like words in the new language. For exa^le, the word 
g rcserla (rude remark) is now used in some bilingual commirities _ 
_fo_r_the_English word grocery. Finally, borrowing often takes place 
because the words of the new language are used so frequently that 
they become ^re accessible to bilingual speakers, even though 
there might be perfectly acceptable words in the first language. 

The following examples show that interference and ^ntegratior. do 
not occur only on the lexical level, 

1, Phonological Interference 

Ar Spanish t^^glish 

bit (pronounced beet) 

1- ~ (2) chip Cp3^not3iced cheep) 

(5) ship (pronounced cheep) 

(4) speak (pronounced espeak) 

B. English to Spanish 

CHie following are characteristic of the native English 
speaker learning Spanish.) 

(1) mesa (pronounced maysa) 

(2) todo (pronounced towdow) 

2. Syntactic Interference 
A* Spanish to English 

(1) Echo of the Spanish subjunctive: 
^ My aims are that I graduate from college 

(2) Grammatical order; 
Goes the class to the library. 

(3) S)^ tactic agreement* ^ 
The people is * . . 



S. fingiisSL to Spanish 

(1) Use of progressive aspect! 

Dos direcciones donde se estS vendiendo estai^illas, 
(Tw addresses where stamps are being sold. 3 

Esta^s teniendo cielos Tiublados. 
(Ks are having cloudy skies.) ^ 

(2) Use of prepositions: 

Es iiEportante a comprar* - _ 

ilVs ioportant to buy. 3 __ - . _ 

Est^ enaiMsrado con ell^T^ 
(He is ill Ipve^ith her.) 

essence, in bilingual cossimities, bilinguals interact primarily 
i^th other bilinguals, and the principle of specialization versus 
di^lication prevails* Bilingual speakers are aware that each of 
th§ir languages has certair strengths and that two languages^ can 
be used simultaneously to ^onvey the ^st precise meaning. In 
order to tal^e advantage of this fact, special verbal strategies are 
co^jnly developed by bilinguals whcji talking to each other. One 
such verbal strategy is code switching, which, as we defined ahove, 
involves the alternating use of two languages. Jn the folloi ing 
section, general characteristics of code switching will be examined 
in order to illustrate the cos^lexity of this dynamic verbal process 



Mithin the last decade, code switching between ^^arious pairs of 
languages has been studied in som^ieptll. Such language alternation 
na^ been found to be charocterxStxc of cos^nities bilingual in 
Swedisn and English, Greek and English, French and English, Yiddish 
and English, Italian and English, German ard English, two dialects 
oX_ Norwegian and English, two dialects of Jindi and English, Hindi 
and Punjabi, and, of course, English and Spanish. In essence, 
research in this area has sought to explore the following questions: 

1. Is code switching randois and meaningless? 

2. Is social in formation conveyed by a change in language? 

3. Is code switching used stylistically by speakers, tha^ i^, 
to add color to speech or for ogphasis? ^^^^^=-^ 



4. Is code switching related to the relative prsficiency of 
bilingual speakers in each of their langi^ages? 

5, Is code switching rule governed, that is, do syntactic con- 
straints operate on code ^witehing on the word, phrase, md 
clause levels? 



Code Switching as a Wpr?dwide Phenogenon 



6. How dp each of the above factors interact in the use of this 
verbal strategy by individual speakers? 

There is little doubt ot the moment about the first two questions. 
Code switching has been found to be neither random nor meaningless. 
Rather, it is a device that conveys important social infcriiiation 
ranging from role relationships between speakers to feelings of 
solidarity, intimacy^ and so forth. In the discussion below, a 
number of these communicative e processes will be illustrated. Wliile 
all examples have been drawn from the literature on English/Spanish 
code Switching, each of these strategies has been found among 
several of the pairs of languages mentioned above. 



Code Switching as a Means of Reflecting Social In formation 

It was established earlier that it is common for bilingual communi- 
ties to use their two. languages in different domains and settings. 
When this occurs, a specific language becomes identified with 
certain roles (for example^ English for teachers, employers^ and 
policemen, and Spanish for grandparents, the aged); with <:ertain 
topics C^amily chit-chat, neighborhood gossip, and religion as 
opposed to the work domain, academic subjects, politics); and with 
certain settings (private versus public). Code switching, then, 
can signal the fact that two bilir.guals are shifting their role 
relationship with regard to one another^ are shifting topics, or 
are responding to the particular characteristics of the setting. 
For example, it is not unusual for a bilingual employer and employee 
to discuss matters relating to business in the language. of the 
work domain, followed by a :?witch, within the same conversation, to 
the language of the home or neighborhori for a discussion of per- 
sonal experiences or social talk. In the following examples, the 
strategy of such switches can be seen clearly: 

Hliich dress are you going o wear to the 
dance, Barb^ie? 

The white one. 

[looking at her eight-year-old son slurping ~ 
a milkshake nearby] Which one? 

The one with the puffy sleeves. 

[Interrupting to correct the boy] Leo, 
si6ntat€, mira lo que estSs haciendo. Estds 
tirando todo el milkshake. 

(Leo, sit down, look what you're doing. 
You're spilling all the milkshake,)^ 



Mother 

Barbie (12) 
Mother 

Barbie 
Mother 



8 

13 



^Hekje a mother is speaking to her adolescent daughter. Her eight- 
/year-old son is playing nearby.. The mother becomes more and more 
^^mpatxent. with the boy^hon he fails to respond to her directions. 
iFiiially^ to^mphasize her annoyance (and her parental role), she 
Tswttches^wto Spanish. - _ - 

This same role-revealing switch has been found among Mexican Ameri- 
vcan children by Erica McLure: 



Pat (girl, 9) 

Roll (brother, 3) 

Pat 

Roli 

Pat 



Stop it, Roli. You're stupid! 

You stupid Pat. = 

[Laughing and holding R off] Don't hit mel 

[Trips and begins =to cry] 

iAy Roli! Mi hijito, iqu^ pas6? 
(Oh, Roli, my baby, what happer.ed?)4 



The friendly banter of two children changes dramatically when the 
younger child is hurt. At that point, the older sister assumes 
the role of the comforting mother and switches into Spanish. 

Ql^icusly, these 5witches are neither random nor meaningless. 
Moreover, each took place on the sentence level, which is typical 
of switches of this kind. There is no question that insufficient 
language strength could have caused either of these switches. The 
following situations also illustrate how code switching conveys 
-social information; 

1. Two bilinguals speak Spanish in a restaurant until the 
waitress approaches. At that point the> switch to English 
and continue to use this language with the waitress, even 
though she herself is Mexican American and bilingual. 

2. Two bilinguals greet each other in public in English, and 
_while most of the conversation takes place in this language, 

such Spanish expressions as "5ndale pues** and "drale, drale'* 
are frequencly used in the conversation. Such switches are 
known as identity markers and are used to express solidarity 
and intimacy between two speakers o€ the same ethnic group. 

3. Two bilinguals are speaking rapid Spanish but when joined 
by a third bilingual, they switch to English. .Again, this 
switch is not meaningless. Possibly the two Di Unguals 
switch because: (a) the third bilingual is not an intimate 
ifith whom they wish to speak the "home" language; (h) the 
third bilingual feels uncomfortable speak xn? Spanish and 
has previously made this preference known; ^c) the third 
bilingual represents a role identified with English; or. 
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(d) the conversation switches to a formal level (English 
use predominates), and the reintroduction of Spanish (the 
informal register) is left up to the new speaker. 

Clearly, such switching reflects the language use of the community 
of which the bilinguals are members. As such, code switching can 
be studied and analyzed by those persons who wish to learn more 
about the appropriate rules for speaking within a certain community. 
Such information can b'^ of great benefit for those involv^id in the 
planning or implementation of bilingual education programs. For 
the classroom teacher, it is extremely important to emphasize that 
this type of code switching does not reveal language weakness but, 
rather, a high degree of sophistication of the speakers in the 
various uses and functions of each of their languages. 



Unlike switching that conveys social information, stylistic \ 
switching is dependent upon the individual speaker's personal __ 
preference for one or the other of two languages, provided that „ 
the socipl situation in questrion permits either code. Such stylis^ 
tic switching takes place more commonly within the same sentence 
(on the word, phrase, or clause level) but can also be found on _ T 

the sentence level. Essentially, stylistic switching is used as a 
personal rhetorical device to add color to an utterance, to empha- 
size, to contrast, to underscore a context, to create new poetic 
meanings, and the like. The following examples will clarify this 
distinctive strategy: 

1. The repetition of the same Item in two languages: 

Me tom§ toda la cafetera, the whole coffee pot. ^ 
(I drank the whole coffee pot, the whole coffee pot.) - 

(Spoken with the intonation us^d in the TV ad^ "1 ate the 
whole thing.") 

2. The use of one language as the language of narration and the^ " 
other language as the language of paraphrase: 

Y le dije, I really don't want to go > Y me dljo, well I 
guess I can take Elsie . Asi o$ que se fue y ya no lo vl. 

(And I said, I roally don't want to go . And he told me, 
well I guess I can take Blsie . So he left and I didn't 
see him again.) 

3. The use of items in one language that do not have equivalents=^ 
of the sam^' strength in the other: 



Code Switching as a Stylistic Process 
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He was like muy antip^tico i.,ery unpleasant) and nobody 
liked -him. 

4. The use o£ items in one language to emphasize their ethnic 
content: 

The chicana has got to know that her familia (faiaily) 
comes xirst. 

Every September we would go out and get some membrillos 
_ (q* Ince) 



5. The actual poetic use of both languages: 

_ Ayer_ 
= mi padre taiabi^n salio 
solito 

% and- crawl ed^a gatas 

on burjiing sands of time. 

" O'esterday 

my father also went out - 
= — alone 

and crawled on all fours 
on burning sands of time.)^ 

In the above example, the poet (Jesfis Maidonado) creates a strong 
poetic image by combining crawled a gatas , which cannot be equaled 
either by the English crawled on all fours or by the Spanish anduvo 
a -gat as. ^fuch of contemporary bilingual poetry written by chicanos 
is unique in its exploitation of the resources of both languages 
to create poetic imagery. 

Again, stylistic switching occurs not because the speakers lack an 
equivalent in one of their languages, but rather because they wish 
to convey a precise meaning. Such switching occurs when all par- 
ticipants are bilingual ai?d when the social situation allows the 
- use^of ^el thercode . 

Although current research has concentrated primarily on the use of 
code switching as a reflection of a social situation, some research* 
ers have sou.^ht to expl'^rc the different, coae- switching styles of 
bilingual sps5akers. Preliminary work suggests that certain speakers 
switch codes to emphasize statements, to paraphrase and narrate^ 
or to convey factual information, while others tend to be natural 
mimics and adapt the switching patterns of the person to whom they 
are speaking. Unfortunately, most bilir.juals are not aware of the 
complexity of the strategies they use, and -Jien questioned will 
often agree with their critics that they switch because it is a 
sloppy habit, or because they do not know the right words or cannot 
^tfilnk of them quickly enough, etc. It has occurred to very few 
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bilingual speakers that such stylistic switching is a reflection of 
language strength rather than weakness. The recent work of Erica 
McLure and James Wentz (197S3, b), who recorded children's narratives, 
shows that certain stylistic processes, such as narration in one 
language and quotation in another, are developed in children beti^een 
the ages of 9 and 12. 



Code Switching and the O^^erali Proficiency of Bilingual Speakers 

Switches of the typt: we have examined presuppose a degree of pro* 
ficiency in two languages that enables speakers to alternate 
between them meaningfully, depending upon the requirements of the 
social situation or their o^n expressive needs. It must be 
_ emphasized, however, that not all speakers have the resources needed 
to switch in the patterns that have been described. Many bilin- 
j^als switch only when speaking their weaker language in order to 
^1- add color or emphasis in the stronger language. Others use high- 
2^ frequency words (such as colors, days of the week, common nouns) 

interchangeably in either language but without regard to their 
^ connotative or affective meanings. 

As stated earlier, bilingual speakers have in common only the fact 
^_ that they are not monolingual. Members of different communities 

will- display different proficiencies, depending upon the frequency 
of use of each of their languages. If the community is typical of 
J the immigrant community described by Fi^hman (1964) , then the 

J/ various generations will reveal clear differences as follows: 

1, Initial stage . Immigrants learn English through their mother 

J . tongue. = English is used only in those domains (such as work) 

£\ where the mother tongue cannot be used. 

g 2. Second stage . Immigrants learn more English and can speak to 

I ; each other in this language or in their own. Interference 

I- - increases, although there is still a dependency on the mother 

W tongue . 



3. Third stage . Speakers function in both languages with nearly 
equal ease. Languages function independently, and domains 



4r Fourth 5tage , English has displaced the mother tongue, except 
for the most Intimate or private domains. This stage is the 
exact reverse of the initial stage. 

Bilingual s in the fourth stage would not have the language resources 
in the mother tongue for elaborate stylistic switches, Tliey would 
probably iiwxtch only when the conversation was in the mother tongue 
and on a topic for which they had no vocabulary in that language, 
Bilinguals in the first stnge, however, would be ex.iected to do 



overlap . 
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EZ^ r .^^^^^ly.^he opposite. Because their second language would be quite 
^3^\Kea1c, they wouid not be capable of introducing long or meaningful 
gr^l'V^^nt^hce-length switches into this language. They would probably 
^^t: ^s^itch only jr^^ new language or during those momeats, 

_ they were speaMng their fir^t language and using technical 

t^^^ new language. 

; ^ The classroom teacher should be aware that the use or lack of use 
^ _ of code switching by bilingual students can very rarely suffice as 
JT^ / an index of language strength or weakness. Indeed, it would be dif- 

ficult even for a trained linguist to make assumptions concerning the 
^^/Jir jpjo^cien^^ speakers from the use of different code- 

JsS^tclu^ in their two languages. In some cases, the 

^^I^ j-^yg-9-&j" of iangi^ge switching might be revealing, but here again, 
^^V. wfiat May be reveal^^ is the pattern and use characteristic of the 
^T^l cpjMiurii^ the skill of the individual speaker. There 

'^Z-'./ ijS no evidence 7in the existing research that suggests that word- 
leygl switches are characteristic of one level of proficiency or 
^I.r that sentence, clause, or phrase switches indicate a different 
_ level of skill development. In fact, a switch at the word level 
_ be far more complex in its Indication of precise meaning than 
several sentence-length switches used for the same purpose. The 
function and pattern of switches would have to be analyzed case by 
^ „ case before a conclusion could be reached concerning their complexity 
^5 or their relative weakness or strength . 



Code Switching as a Rule-Governod Process 

Several linguists who have studied code switching have concluded 
that there may be syntactic limits to language alternation within 
a given sentence. One researcher (Timm 1975 j has noted that cer- 
tain segments of speech are never switched internally. It is evi- 
dent, moreover, that bilinguals who code- switch as a general rule 
consider certain sentences unacceptable and ill formed (conven- 
tionally marked^with an asterisk). For instance, 

*E1 mangold esta enojado (The old man is mad.) 

*E1 man vie jo estS enojado 
*E1 hombre old estS enojado 

were all considered unacceptable as opposed to 

El old man est^ enojado 
The hombre viejo is mad 



which were considered well formed,^ 



Recent work in linguistics has established the fact that native 
speakers of a language have the ability to recognize Immediately 
when specific sentences do not constitute possible utterances In 
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jchat language*, A speaker of English would consider the followdng 
, sentences ungrajamatical or 111 foimed: 

1. *He ds polyglot, aren^t they? 
: : *She^was near the stream, wasn't it? 

and at the same time find the following sentence acceptable: 

r—":She was near the stream, wasn't she?^ 

-'Hv^sj^^ there is a specific rule in English/ 

_(heret4nvpXv^g tag questions that is being violated by two o^ 
these sentences. I^Mle most native speakers may not be able tp 
^^^^liz^^such^Si^T^^ xt is evident that a certain _set 

:=q£^ruies (or. -linguistic competence) accounts for judpients about a 
/langjiage as weil as the actual production of utterances in that 
M^^^ge^Jr^QiAgris X^9^^ states that / 

Hiere seems to be a-^et of rules or constraints that are 
_ operatave and in_ order for a person to code -switch efifec- 
. tiveiy>7 he^ m control these constraints. ___ / — 

_ jSher researchers have agreed with this hypothesis, and efforts have 
Ssen^npde to determine exactly what these rules encompass. Two 
^searchers (Timm 1975 and Pfaff 1975) have explored the question 
_ln so§e depth. The following selected examples of restrictions 
5have"^een suggested by Timm: 

1. Switches that involve pronominal subjects and objects and the 
finite verbs to which they belong: 

*Yo went. (I went,) *Him mira. (He sees him.) 

*Ei wants. (He wants.) *She sees lo. (She sees him,) 
*Mira him. (Look at him.) *Lo she sees* (Him she sees*) 

2. Switching between finite verbs and their infinitive complements: 

— -*They-ifant a venir. (They want to come,) — ----- 

*Quieren to come. ^ - (They want to come.) 

*I*m going a decidir. (I'm going to decide.) 

*Voy to decide, (I'm going to decide.) 

3. Switching in which the negating element does not correspond to 
the verb undergoing negation: 

*I do not (dot 't) quiero. (I do not want.) 
*I do no want. 
*I no want*^ 

Evidence of restrictions was also found recently in the work with 
"Mexican American children carried out by Wentz and Mclure (1975). 
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Iheir reseaich shows that rule* underlying the language alternation 
process are internalized during early childhood by speakers i**ho 
code-switch within their ^ojnsunities. After a detailed study of a 
nuaber of s>ittactic features among Mexican American children, these 
authors conclude; 

The fluent bilingual chicano child, on the other hand> 
appears to take both syntactic systems into account 
equally when switching codes rather than favoring one or 
the other. For the fluent bilingual, two disparate lin- 
guistic systems are managed separately or blended > accord- 
ing to need,,, the results are far from chaotic. 

For the classroom teacher the evidence in favor of the interpreta- 
tion of code switching as a rule-governed process is importan^^n 
that it suggests that a child who code-switches effectively between 
Jnglish and Spanish and between SpanlsTi and English, rather than 
being alingual, nonlingial, or a^^^speaker of a senseless language 
ffiixture, is actually operating within tha rules of both systems in 
a uniquely complex manner. 



Code Switching as a Dynamic Verbal Strategy 

llie above sections have only superficially presented the most 
Important aspects of code switching as a verbal stvBtegy among 
bilingual speakers. A number of other factors interact with the 
processes described here to result In a dynamic linguistic process 
as yet imperfectly understood. The difficulties of analyzing par* 
ticular code switches may be made more evident by Table 1, In which 
a working classification of code-switching patterns is presented. 
The categories in this table have been used by Valdds-Fallis (1975) 
to differentiate between the use and function of various patterns 
of language alternation, ^hese categorizations further emphasize 
the difficuA.ies of making generalizations about the form or length 
of such switches and their actual purpose or effect. 



CODE SWITCHING I.M TUB CLASSROOM 



Code Switching in the ^k3nolingual English -Speaking Classroom 

Among .Mexican American bilinguals, code switching takes place pre- 
dominantly when the base language (the language being spoken) is 
Spanish. Generally, the alternating code is used exclusively 
with other bilinguals and is seen as an informal and perhaps 
intimate mode of speaking. Very rarely do Mexican American adult 
bilinguals code-switch when Involved in conversations with English- 
speaking monolinguals or when in settings in which English monolin- 




Kz S_" ! gt^l^ mav ^mentarlly join in the conversation. It could be coti" 

.-^^^ that children, following the rules of their commu- 

E^^^^ unlikely to code-switch into Spanish when 

g7 1 sp^^jjig English in a classroom where only English is spoken* The 
Cg^^^^- -^^^Vi^us exceptions would incl-ude the monolingual Spanish*speaking 
gr;V J" chSl^ who mig venture forth to express a need in very limited 

_ JB^gL^^ have to use Spanish to continue. Such a situation 

- gigRjL ift%fe emergency of some sort, since monolingual Spanish* 
\ jsgeaMng c generally remain silent in the classroom unless 

. & until convinced that they can communicate in 

Mnolingual English-speaking teacher need not 
-Jgtdiifarfly woxxy about language altci^atioa la the classroom. 

L _ AM^^ take place, however, on the grounas among the 

C JT _9i^§^§J^-X^^^^l^^^ snd with certain adults with whom they may 
gr____ ixiyo estalftished some rap^rt. Indeed, much of the Spanish Inter- ^ 
_- " jj^tj[Q7n_l>ctween peers seepis to involve code switching, regardless 
^^^_^^o_h^^e iBJig^age. It is not uncommon, for example, to find 

thatj^^^ boys, involved in playing a game in ifhich _ 

rZ^__ _ jngHsh^ js predominantly used^ will suddenly swi^h into Spanish 

__ 1 fbf certain displays of hostility that include selected insults and 
^ --- th reat s, _ Such switching clearly follows the patterns seen aisong -_^=^ 
^1 _- --^^lj5 in which different roles or situations are reflected by - _ 
^ff^ - j^meritat^*' language shifts, - " 

_ Fox the monolingual English-speaking teacher who is interested in 

- ?5?^5P-^^^™^J community dy^iamics, the observation of such play- 
- gromid or otherwise ''private" interaction among bilingual children 

^ pe most informative. As noted earlier, however, the teacher 

slioulH^void making generalizations about language strength and 

EC- ^.wcakn ess. 



_ The situation for the bilingual "Anglo" teacher or for the bilin- 
gual Mexican American teacher in the monolingual English-sp eakin g 
classroom is somewhat different from that described above and can 
be said to parallel the situation of the teacher in the bilingual 
classroom. The following section will discuss a number of factors 

"WrtcWifing switching in tMs latter context. 



=_ _ Code Switching in the Bilingual English/Spanish Classroom 

Generally speaking, bilingual education involves the use of two 
Cor morej languages as instructional media for the teaching of 
^= subject matter other than language per se. Current bilingual edu- 
^ cation programs range from those in which bilingualism is seen as 

a transitional device to those in which biliterate bilingualism and 
language maintenance are fundamental goals. The bilingual class- 
ic, room, in turn, varies according to the type of program of which it 
r; is a part, the specific structure of the dual language Instructional 

process (different teachers for different languages, alternate days 





Cj^Vfo? different languages with the s^e teacher, aorning and after- 

j^oon alteration between languages, etc.) and, ultimately, the 
K^^-: individual language proficiencies of the teachers in question. 
tr^-_Jeachers_ should consider any discussion of code switching within 
Cr;;ithe Mlin^ classroom against the background of the program of 
^X whicK they are a ^art. This section will raise a number of ques- 
^^^ tions xather than, prescribe behaviors for teachers in the bilingual 
^^^ciassriom^ lliese questions should be answered by individual teach- 

-ers as they examine their own function and role within the class- 
^g^^^-raos and its impact upon the children with whom they interact. 

g^^ Rgrha^s^the^mos^-iia^ question to be answered by the teacher 
^^^^^U^J^_^^9^L^h9r-V^^ to establish a bilingual program is the ques- 
^=^^^JU^£japprop^ateness of register. Recent work in sociolxngulstics 

^E^ 7^^^1o6jBilj^e^^^d^l972) statement that 



^^^^ y <*rj;nn ^ and no noirmal community, is limited to 

^E.~/ _^ _.aV giijglj^- way - of speaking, to an unchanging monotony that 

w^ulff jr^rl 1 n^ 1 r ^ t r^^T^ *^ of respect, insolence, mock 
^^^y ^ J ^^e^i^MesSj Ji^or, Tole, distance, and intimacy by 

^^gg^:^;5j:^wi%€^ to- the other, r : 

^M^Jtn. other^wor ds ^ - all speakers, whether members of monolingual or 
^^^_,^b_ilinguaL_^^peech communities, control a number of varieties or modes _ 
^-^ nfi^^zii^Ti^ jlnnt. rilttgfi from the most intimate to the mst formal, 
^1^- I__^pp^ very clearly selects different styles when _ 

^--^-^J[l€_cturing.jefore a large audience, meeting a person for the fi^st 
^^^gtee^=^ipkaftg with a spous^, or selling insurance. These difi^reiit 
^^^.^5^yle5^(pT .rjBgistoTsy my be characterized by such factors as the 
^mi^Soimt-jjiA^ is left in or out, the preciseness of 

^^^^^Igronunciation and intonation, and the like, Mart n Joos C1961) has 

rfgsignatfe! the various speech registers as intimate, casual^ con- 
~^v^^uitl|£ivev^formal^ and frozen* 

te^^ -Langiage_interaction within the classroom involves the use of a vari- 
etyJojE styles by the teacher and by the students in response* Tn 
general, however,- the classroom has been identified (certainly_wlth___ 
regafS to the use of nonstandard dialects) as a domain whereiif a 
^^rj variety of language is used other than that found in ordinary con- 
^^V^ yersation. The decision as to how formal or informal the language 
- use in a^pecif ic classroom will be rests primarily with the 
teacher, who by attitude or example will set the tone for what Is 
'considered "appropriate," As we have stated previously, code 
^^J- -twitching is a mode of speaking that is generally considered appro- 
^.- priate- for use in informal, casual, or intimate speech among 

ijilingual speakers. Normally, only one of the speaker's languages 
f generally the prestige or majority language) .^111 be chosen for 
the most formal interaction . / 

^ ^ It is impoxtant to bear in mind again here that Immigrant bili^fgual 
communities tend to become monolingual within four generations. In 
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^^th^JJnit^^^^^^^ toward assimilation are amplified by 

^tS^-pxeral^^^^ in most everyday experiences; this 

jisua)I)r_iea3s ch to feel soirei^hat less secure in their home 

. llnguage in tTie co^ of time* On the other hand^ it has been 
noted that i£ there remains even one domain in which children must 
iisje .this home language > the probability of their retaining it is 
j^iiicr^ased^ significant)^ 

-_ih%-f piloting; quest^^^ should be considered by teachers in order 
_to _determine their policy about code switching in the classroom: 



^^5-i^_j|helr own a of speaking? pb 

Ahey habitually switch? Or do they fdnd it distasteful? Dp 
f fi^>LM^cK when speaking both languages or only when speaking 



[2^ J^ow proficient and confident are the>^ in Spanish? Do they 

prefer tO- teach in English and often feel insecure when giving 

3*: How, proficient are the students in both English and Spanish? 
. i£^^ the Tole 0^^ the program is to bring about bil- terate_ bilin- 
_^ailsm^ is this beir,g accomplished? Or does most instruction 
^ _^4n Spanish get, "switched" to English in the course of the 

lesson? Are the students comfortable in discussing academic 
_ subjects-in both languages, or do they seem to lack Spanish 
vocabulary in the higher grades? Has a transition actually 
= been taking place? 

4. Kow^ prevalent isthe use of Spanish in the community? Is it 
t^tiJI primarily the home language? What is the attitude of 

the consnunity and the parents toward their own code switching? 

5. _ _ I f the cgmmunity is slowly shifting from English/Spanish bilin- 

gual to English monolingual, how important is it to provide in 
thig bilingual program a domain in which onl^ Spanish is use3? 



,6. - -If code switching is not considered appropriate in the class- 
_ room, is this ban limited to recitations and presentations by 
both teachers and students, or does it include group work or 
other in-class peer interaction? Can language use by students 
with students actually be controlled by the teacher? 

IJ^^ _ 7, _ Finally ^ what is_^the present overall policy (stated or unstated) 
_ -for slanguage use in the program? 

Phillips (1975) examined code switching in a bilingual education 
^_ _ program, and found that (1) code switching took place primarily 
.during Spanish instruction and seldom during English instruction; 
1(2) students seemed to follow a teacher's switching pattern; and 
(3J Sjanish (during instruction in Spanish) was used essentially to 
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^^;r;^It^cli while English was used for classroom control. 

g^^T^e Jii^gL3^atjU?n& of such language choice (the power and efficiency 
ggl V / yp^^^ as opposed to Spanish) were certainly important for both 

mg^ :^ students a^^ . 

R^ '" Choices actual language use are complex. It is diffi- 

CV- ^^f- iiOM much influence a bilingual program may have on the 

g^Tyy l^nguaggjof a bilingual community. It is possible, however, that 
eXIV _ jl^^planned programs may be important in the preservation and 
^_yj/- 5^$i^^^ minority languages in this country. Policies con- 

pyj-- ^^^ftjS ^'^ °^ language or both within the same classroom 
^^T^^^^^^s Tqrjthe use of each must be logically establlshei accord- 
^iy ^rj^gC-^yytfig--M for which the bilingual program was Implemented. 
^^=^3£3S££°S^^^ ^4 educators see language maintenance as a 
^^Till^t^^ii^Ej'pajL^the policies concerning the use of the minority 
EJZJ^^W^^g^Mttl be of one sort, while if the goal Is simply for the 
^^^ U \ycfti33lM^-f^^^ proficiency in the majority language as quickly 

^g^;y?^^!^s|l]^^jhe policies will be quite different. Until such 
^^^ZZM^S-^^^JPpXi<^X^^ are made clear for all bilingual programs, the 
^^^jy^l5lt^®^X?^i consideration is that teachers accept code switching 
K^yiyiSgJa un bilingual verbal strategy. The complexity of this 
^^^ y JS^^^ that, rather than being alingual and limited, its 

^^^ yr_lus^ts ate"ln a unique position to use language creatively. 



NOTES - 



_ ' / pJ^ni the bilingual corpus collected at New Mexico State Uni- 
^%vVerslty, l,as Cruces by the authcr. 



l ~l Mot all researchers in the area o£ bllingualism agree that 
^^I-T theV concept of Interference is a useful one. Fishman, for example, 
"_r !_ has sugge sted th at the languages of a community wherein^ ini agroup 

bllingualism obtains be studied not as two pure and distinct lan- 
^^-^ ~g&0s t\\Bf^3Lve "rubbed off** on one another but rather as unique 
_-_ V-aH_etles_(perhaps_ combinations of language X and language YJ, each 
with a definite structure, each utilized by specific persons for 
specific purposes, goals, interactions, etc. Another researcher, 
Gumperz, has proposed the term linguistic repertoire to speak of 
__ thg^ varieties of language or languages used by a particular s peaker 
As Fishman has stated, the term Interference has unfortunate pejor- 
atlve connotations and suggests that the language of bllinguals 
has not been approached in an unbiased fashion. 



Corpus, Hew Mexico State University. 
4 . 

Erica McLure, Aspects of code switching in discourse of 
bilingual Mexican American children (paper presented at the George- 
town University Round Table on Languages and Linguistics, Washing- 
ton, p.C. , 1977} . 
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Corpus, Hey Mexico State University. 

^Froa the poem "Under a never changing sun/* by Jesfis Maldonado, 
Literatura chicana: texts y contexto, eds. A. Castaneda Shular et 
al. (Bnglewood Cliffs, H.J.i Prentice-Hall, 1972), 55-34, 

From Rosario Gingr^s, Problems in the description of Spanish- 
English intrasentential code switching, in Southwest areal linguij* 
tics, ed, G. Bills (San Diego: Institute for Cultural Pluralism, 
1974). 

From A. Abnajian and Frank Heny, An Inti^duction to the 
principles of transfo^ational syr ^ax (Cambridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1975). : 

Q 

From L*A. Timm, Spanish English code switching: el porque y 
how«not-to, Romance PhTB>Iogy 28, 475-82* 
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